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PREFACE. 


The restorations recently effected in the Temple Church have been very influential 
in directing the public mind and taste to the Ecclesiastical Architecture and 
Sculpture of this kingdom during the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. 

In the course of the undertaking the Author was employed to restore the 
early Monumental Effigies, which had been much mutilated and defaced. 

The task, though arduous, was to him replete with interest ; and in the 
prosecution of it he met with the generous encouragement, not only of many 
members of the Honourable and Learned Societies of the Inner and Middle Temple, 
but also of all who were engaged in the restoration of the venerable edifice. 

The present Volume, however, is principally due to the permission most 
kindly granted to the Author by the Masters of the Bench of both those Honourable 
and Learned Societies, after the restoration of these Effigies was completed, to make 
drawings of them for publication ; and he trusts that to those who desire to become 
well acquainted with the military costumes which the Effigies illustrate, the Work, 
from the accuracy of its details, will prove useful. 


EDWARD RICHARDSON. 


HALES PLACE, SOUTH LAMBETH, 
August , 1843. 
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THE MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES 


OF THE 


TEMPLE CHURCH. 


Before entering upon a description of the Effigies which are the subject of the present 
Work, a few words may with propriety be said relative to the celebrated Order by whom 
the venerable structure in which they remain was erected. 

The Knights of the Temple of Solomon, or Knights Templars, were so called from 
originally occupying a house at Jerusalem, within the sacred enclosure of the site of the 
Temple of Solomon on Mount Moriah, granted them by Baldwin the Second, a. d. 1118. 
The Order at first consisted of but nine noble Knights, who were bound by a vow, to observe 
perpetual chastity, obedience, and poverty. Their first seal bore the device of two Knights 
riding upon one horse; this was subsequently changed for the Agnus Dei which still decorates 
the buildings of the Middle Temple. Through the powerful influence of the great St. 
Bernard, who revised and corrected their code, or rules of discipline, the Order was solemnly 
confirmed by a council convened for the purpose at Troyes, a. d. 1128: are-confirmation 
with additional privileges, was made by Pope Alexander, in his famous bull, beginning 
“ Omne datum optimum,” a. n. 1172. Thus fostered by the Church and upheld by the 
valour of its Knights, the Order rapidly increased in numbers, and acquired immense riches 
and great military renown. Numerous preceptories sprung up throughout Europe, each 
contributing its reinforcement of Knights for service in the Holy Land. Their earliest 
establishment in this country was without Holborn Bar, where Southampton Buildings now 
stand, and a Knight was placed at its head with the title of Prior ; but as the Order in- 
creased, the members removed to Fleet Street, and in February, 1185, obtained the conse- 
cration of that part of the Temple Church which is denominated the “ Round.” The square 
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or oblong part as it now appears was added afterwards, and consecrated a. d. 1240.* As the 
number of preceptories increased sub-priors were appointed, and the superior in England 
became known as the Grand Prior or Master. He was elected for life by a chapter of the 
Knights from among themselves ; his jurisdiction extended over his own house and over all the 
sub-priors and their provincial preceptories, which he visited in succession. The Society con- 
sisted of three great classes, viz. Knights, Priests, and Serving Brethren, all bound together 
by their vow of obedience to the head of the Order, the Grand Master at Jerusalem. 

The Knights were men of honourable family ; they wore long beards, and their general 
costume consisted of a hauberk or tunic of ringed mail reaching to the knee, with sleeves 
and gloves ; chausses covering the legs and feet of the same kind of mail ; a light sleeve- 
less surcoat over the hauberk, girded about the waist with a belt; a guige, or transverse belt, 
passing round the body, over the right shoulder, and under the left arm, by which a long 
or kite-shaped shield was supported ; a sword-belt obliquely round the loins, with a long 
heavy sword attached ; and single-pointed or goad-shaped spurs : over all a long white 
mantle fastened under the chin and reaching to the feet, with a red cloth eight-pointed 
cross, now known as the Maltese, sewn on the front of the left shoulder : on the head was 
worn a linen coif, and above that a bowl-shaped skull-cap of red cloth turned up all round. 
When completely armed, the coif and cap were exchanged for a hood of mail covering the 
neck and head, and over that some one of the variously formed helmets or caps of mail or 
steel then in use. The parts of their dress peculiar to the Order were, the mantle with its 
cross, the coif and cloth cap. Their first banner, called “ The Beauseant,” was partly 
white and partly black. This, in the reign of King Stephen, was superseded by one bearing 
a red cross on a white ground. Each Knight was allowed three horses and an esquire. 

The Priests were chosen and appointed by the Order, and seem to have been indepen- 
dent of the diocesan’s jurisdiction. 

The Serving Brethren were added at the Council of Troyes. They were admitted to 
the vows, and attended the Knights into the field both on foot and on horseback, and added 
much to the power and military reputation of the Order. The Esquires of the Knights were 
generally chosen from among this class, but the service of secular persons, sometimes youths 
of noble birth, might be accepted. 


* For a detailed account of the recent restoration of this Church, the author refers the reader to the lately 
published works, entitled The Temple Church, an Account of its Restoration and Repairs, by William Burge, Esq., 
Q. C., M. A., F. R. S., F. S. A. ; and The Temple Church, its History, and Antiquities, by C. G. Addison, Esq, 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
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More remotely attached to the Order were the Affiliated and Lay Associates, who, 
desiring to assist the brethren and to share in their privileges, but unable to bring them- 
selves to submit to the severe discipline and secluded life of the regularly professed Brethren, 
were nevertheless admitted into a sort of spiritual association and connexion with the Order, 
so that without renouncing their pleasures, and giving up their secular mode of life, they 
might share in the merit of the good works performed by the Brethren. By this arrange- 
ment, the Templars succeeded in attaching men of rank and influence to their interest, and 
in obtaining bountiful alms and donations, both of land and money; and it is to these 
classes, which included Princes and Nobles, that we must chiefly look for the originals of the 
mail-clad Effigies of the Temple Church. 

The principal benefactors to the Order in England were the Sovereigns from Henry II. 
to Edward I. inclusive ; Roger de Mowbray ; Geoffrey de Magnaville or Mandeville ; 
William de Warrenne; Ralph and Walter de Hastings; William Mareschal, and two of his 
sons William and Gilbert, Earls of Pembroke ; Bohun, Earl of Hereford ; Robert Lord de 
Ros; William, Archbishop of York; Simon de Senlis, Earl of Northampton; Simon de 
Montford, Earl of Leicester ; Robert de Harecourt, Lord of Rosewarden ; William de Vernon, 
Earl of Devon, &c. 

Included in the above number was King Henry the Third, who provided for his own 
interment in the Temple Church by a formal instrument concluding with these words : 
“ We desire that our body, when we have departed this life, may be carried to the afore- 
said house of the Chivalry of the Temple, and there be decently buried, &c. Given this 
Twenty-seventh day of July, in the nineteenth year of our reign.” His Queen Eleanor 
provided in a similar manner for her interment there, “ with the consent and approbation 
of her Lord Henry, the illustrious King of England, who had lent a willing ear to her 
prayers upon the subject.” These arrangements of Henry and Eleanor were afterwards 
altered, from the King having, at a later period of his reign, rebuilt the beautiful Abbey 
Church of St. Peter’s, at Westminster.* Records, wills, and writers of the period abundantly 
confirm the fact, that the bodies of illustrious noblemen were interred in the Temple Church. 
The security of the place, the renown and sanctity of the Knights, the building itself, 
a type of the Holy Sepulchre, would act as powerful motives for preference as a place 
of sepulture. 

To the termination of the Crusades, and especially in the last struggle for the pos- 


* Ex Registro Hoop. S. Joh. Jerus. in Angli&, in Bib. Cotton, fol. 25 a, and Nicholas, Testaments Vetusta, p. 6. 
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session of the Holy Land, the Templars gallantly maintained their military renown. Soon 
after their return to Europe their riches were coveted and their prowess feared, and being 
to a great extent unjustly charged with monstrous crimes, they were cruelly persecuted, 
and the Order suppressed, a. d. 1312.* 

With reference to the interments in the Temple Church, we learn by two ancient 
manuscripts, written by the Monks of Walden Abbey, that Geoffry de Magnaville, Earl of 
Essex, being slain by an arrow, 1144, was taken by the Knights Templars to the Old 
Temple, and was afterwards removed to the New Temple, and buried, “ in porticu,” before 
the western door of the Church. Matthew Paris informs us that William Mareschal, the 
Elder, Earl of Pembroke, and Royal Protector, dying in 1219, was entombed in the middle 
of the Church of the New Temple, and near to him, William and Gilbert Mareschal, two 
of his sons, successive Earls of Pembroke. In “ Dugdale’s Monasticon” is given a copy 
of a grant of land, including Ribstane and other property, from Robert Lord de Ros to the 
Templars, “ together with his body for interment,” and Dugdale’s Baronage states that he 
died 1227, and was buried in the Temple Church. William Plantagenet, the fifth son of 
Henry the Third, who died in his infancy, (a. d. 1256,) was by the command of his royal 
parents, also buried there. (Sandford’s Genealogies.) 

During the Wat Tyler rebellion, a. d. 1381, in all probability the Effigies were for the 
first time mutilated, and the records relating to their identity, together with other valuable 
documents destroyed, for we are informed in an ancient chronicle, which formerly belonged 
to the Abbey of St. Mary’s at York, that the rebels went to the Temple, “ pulled down 

the houses entered the Church, and took all the boohs and the rolls of remembrances 

which were in the chests of the apprentices of the law, and carried them into the high way, 
and burnt them.” In so determined a tumult it is scarcely to be supposed the monuments 
escaped injury. 

The first notice of the Effigies occurs in a work, entitled * The Accidence of Armorie,’ 

% 

by Gerald Leigh, pub. 1576, who, describing a grand entertainment given in the Temple 
in the fourth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, says, “ Passing forward I entered into 
a Church of ancient building, wherein were many monuments of noble personages armed 
in knightly habit, with their coats depainted in ancient shields.” As connected with early 


* Tbe Author is indebted for many of these particulars to the recently published “ History of the Knights 
Templars,” by C. G. Addison, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, a work which may be consulted with 
much pleasure and advantage. 
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sculpture, the subject of colour is one of great interest, and although the description of 
Gerald Leigh is light and fanciful, it is not improbable that in his time a portion of the 
primitive colour, which unquestionably decorated some of these Effigies, might remain 
visible ; for although the statement is rendered doubtful by Camden’s silence upon colour in 
his Britannia, published 1586, yet he not only tells us that many noblemen lie buried in the 
Temple Church, whose Effigies are to be seen cross-legged, among whom were William the 
father, and William and Gilbert, his sons, Earls of Pembroke and Marshals of England ; but 
also says, “ Upon William the Elder his tomb I some years since read on the upper part 
Comes Pembrochue, and upon the side this verse, 

Miles eram Mart is, Mars multos vicerat armis.” 


Stow, in his Survey of London, the first edition, published 1598, speaks of them as 
follows : “ In the round walk, which is the west part without the quire, there remain Monuments 
of Noblemen there buried, to the number of eleven — eight of them are images of armed Knights ; 
five lying cross-legged, the other three straight-legged : the rest are coped stones, all of gray 
marble.” JohnWeever, in his Sepulchral Monuments published 1631, says, “There are 
in this Temple many very ancient Monuments of famous men, (for out of what respect 
I know not, King Henry the Third, and many of the nobility, desired much to be buried 
in this Church) shaped in marble, armed, their leggs crossed, whose names are not to be 
gathered by any inscriptions, for that time hath worn them out.” He then informs us, that 
three of them represented William Marshal, the great Earl of Pembroke, and two of his 
sons — and that he read in a work in Sir Robert Cotton’s Library, the following fragment of 
a funeral inscription said to have been insculped upon one other of these cross-legged 

monuments : “ Hie requiescit .... R Ep Quondam visitator generalis ordinis 

Militiae Templi in Anglia et in Francia et in Italia .... which the writer proves by the 
pedigree of the Lord Rosses, to have been made to the memory of one Robert Rosse, who 
gave to the Templars his manor of Ribston, and who died about the year a. d. 1245.” 
Burton, the antiquarian, and a member of the Inner Temple, writing a few years before 
Weever, 1622 in his History of Leicestershire, p. 222, tells us that in his time, “ There was 
in the body of the church a large blue marble inlaid with brass, with this inscription : 
Hie requiescit Constantius de Hoverio quondam visitator generalis ordinis Militiae Templi in 

AngM, Francia, et in ; and in the round walk at the west end of the church, 

many of the said order lay buried, their portraits being cut in stone, some of them cross- 
legged, and who were of the chiefest houses of nobility ; as Vere, Earl of Oxford ; Mande- 
ville, Earl of Essex ; Marshal, Earl of Pembroke ; Bohun, Earl of Hereford ; and Lord 
Ross.” This passage, including Vere, Earl of Oxford, and Bohun, Earl of Hereford, is repeated 
word for word in Nichol’s Leicestershire, vol. iii. p. 945 ; he adds, however,. William, son of 
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King Henry III., to the number. Dugdale, in his Origines Juridiciales, published 1666, thus 
describes the Effigies: “ Within a spacious grate of iron , in the midst of the round walk, 
under the steeple , do lie eight statues in Military habits, each of them having large and 
deep shields on their left arms, of which Jive are cross-legged ; there are also three other 
gravestones, lying about five inches above the level of the ground, on one of which is a 
large escoucheon, with a lion rampant* graven thereon.” 

Such are the early accounts given of these monuments. Subsequently six in place of 
five cross-legged statues were to be seen, making nine armed Knights, whilst in lieu of three, 
but one coped gravestone remained, and they were no longer spoken of as inclosed “ within 
a spacious grate of iron , in the midst of the Round,” but as divided into two groups with a 
passage between them, and so they remained until their recent removal, two years since, 
when the restorations of the Church were commenced. The alteration in the number of the 
figures from eight to nine is thus attempted to be explained. In Mr. Stothard’s standard 
work upon Monumental Effigies, published 1817, it is observed, that this discrepancy was 
to be accounted for by a record somewhere existing, which stated that the cross-legged 
figure, bearing upon his shield the arms of Ros, was brought from Yorkshire, and placed 
with the other eight Effigies in the Temple Church ; it is added, that the note containing 
the authority had been mislaid and lost. In looking to various authorities for these 
particulars the author met with the following passage in the New View of London, 
published 1708, page 574 : “ In the middle of the area lie the marble figures of nine of the 
Knight Templars, f some of them seven feet and a half in length. They are represented in 
the habit before described, cumbant in full proportion, five in one rank, enclosed with iron 
railing, of which three are not cross-legged, and four in another rank all cross-legged, and 
enclosed with iron railing, south from the last ; but none (that I can find) shew the names 
of these Knights, only that William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, who died anno 1219. 
William his Son, who died anno 1231, and Gilbert, the said Earl’s brother, who was also 
Earl of Pembroke 1241, and Robert Rouse , are represented in four of these images ; and 
another (being the least ) was brought from York by Mr. Serjeant Bel wood, £ Recorder of that 


a The author believes this passage should have applied to the effigies, and not to one of the three coped stones. 

t They are before this called Noblemen, though Burton speaks of them as belonging to the Order. 

J Mr. Roger Belwood, eldest Son of Mr. Josiah Belwood, of Leathly, in the county of York, was admitted a 
Member of the Middle Temple, 13th June, 1665, and was called to the degree of Seijeant-at-Law, lltb April, 1689. 
He does not appear in Drake’s History of York to have been Recorder of that City, but he may have been Deputy 
Recorder under the Earl of Burlington, who was appointed Recorder in 1685. He died a. d. 1694, Drake's Hist, 
p. 301, where be is miscalled Robert. 
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city, about the year 1682, and is said to be the figure of one Rooce, of an honourable family.” 
This probably has reference to the record spoken of in Mr. Stothard’s work, and if correct, 
which there appears little reason to doubt, as the writer was living at the period to which 
he refers, there must be two members of the De Ros’ family represented among the nine 
effigies. The date of removal agrees closely with the time when the “ entrance to the 
church was new faced with Portland stone, and the Knights marshalled in an uniform order.”* 
Mr. Stothard observes, “ The situation of the Effigy above alluded to, being in the 
middle of the southern group, shews that when its removal took place, the whole of 
the statues received their present arrangement.” The same intelligent author is in doubt as 
to which of the Effigies could have received the inscription read by Camden, observing 
“ that they were carved in a hard marble, whose surface, and sides below the pavement, 
were ascertained to be in places smooth and perfect as when first finished, consequently 
had the inscriptions ever existed on these they must have been detected.” This apparent 
contradiction to Camden’s account, may perhaps be explained, the Author having found the 
copper fastening mentioned in the description of Plate 6, and which still remains on the 
shield of that Effigy. The most accurate representations of four of these figures, as they 
appeared in their former condition, are to be found in the work of Mr. Stothard before 
referred to. Mr. Gough in his Sepulchral Monuments, vol. i. part 1, p. 52, informs us that 
on February 25, 1718, drawings were ordered to be taken by Sig. Grisoni, for the 
Antiquarian Society, of the Knights’ and Bishop’s Effigies ; and that Mr. Lethieullier, in 
1736, informed the Society that he had, for his own private curiosity, caused drawings of 
these tombs to be taken. 

Whether any of these Effigies are those of Templars may be doubtful. The Templars 
wore long beards, and the only instance of a Monumental Effigy of a Templar which has 
come to the Author’s knowledge is that given in Montfau^on’s Monumens Francoises, 
published 1730, tom. ii. p. 184, of Jean de Dreux, Knight of the Order, second son of 
Jean I. Compte de Dreux & de Braine, & Marie de Bourbon, who was living in 1275 • 
but the year in which he died is not known. He is represented without armour, in the 
mantle of the Order, with a cross, and wearing a beard. 

The general costume of a Knight of the 12th or 13th century was similar to that of a 
Templar described in page 8, except the mantle, coif, and cloth cap. This will appear 
on an inspection of the plates. A specimen of the Norman single pointed spur, reputed 
to have belonged to William Rufus, was lately to be seen at the King’s house at Lyndhurst, 

* Nichols Leicestershire, vol. iii. part 2, p. 645, note 1. 
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in the New Forest; and some ring-mail, of an early date, was purchased last year for the 
collection at the Tower. During the recent excavations in the Temple Church, several stone 
and leaden coffins were found, some of the latter with the skeletons of the Knights within 
them, entire and undisturbed. They were enveloped in coarse sackcloth and some pieces 
of leather, and a small brass fastening was found ; but no mail of any kind was discovered, 
or any other armour whatever. 

Previous to their restoration, these figures had suffered both from time and ill-usage. 
They were thickly covered with coatings of paint, dirt, and whitewash, which not only 
concealed all the minute details of sculpture and costume, but made it impossible at first 
to ascertain the extent of their decay. It being found necessary to excavate the ground 
under which they lay, for the purpose of inspecting the foundations of the “ Round,” they were, 
in the summer of 1841, removed into a temporary shed in an adjoining court, where they 
remained until the following spring, when the Author was directed to attempt the restoration 
of one of them, that represented in Plate 9. The result proving satisfactory, the other 
Effigies and the coffin-lid were at once proceeded with. The first figure was commenced in 
March, and the last completed in October, 1842. 

The process adopted in restoring them was as follows: — Setting out with a determination 
of preserving every part of the original surface that might exist, however isolated or small, 
and trusting to the figures alone for authority to supply any missing parts, the various 
coatings above-named which enveloped the Effigies, varying from one-eighth to half an inch 
in thickness, were first carefully removed with a fine tool prepared for the purpose. This 
done, the Effigy was generally found to be extensively decayed, the decay having 
proceeded in many cases from within as well as from without. The three stone 
figures were free from internal decay, but covered with a crust which had to be 
removed. Still there remained in all, sufficient surface in the most decayed places to 
trace what had been. A preparation of an adhesive stone cement was run into the 
hollows, and wherever the decay was found to be going on beneath the surface ; and all 
the detached pieces were replaced and secured. Ample evidence soon appeared of the 
character of those minute but valuable points of costume and expression that had for 
centuries been concealed. There were also remains of rich original colours and gilding, 
but these it was found impossible to preserve, because of their adhering to the paint, and 
owing to the moist and perishing state of the stone and marble. The oil-stains on the 
marble figures, which entirely hid its rich quality, were next removed. The extent 
of this operation may be conceived after being informed that in every effigy from ten to 
twenty thousand rings of mail, besides the surcoat, features, and appendages, had to be 
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carefully gone over. Then followed the stopping in all the general decays and more minute 
fissures and holes with a cement, which closely resembled the material of the Effigy, and 
tended likewise to bind together and preserve the decayed and detached pieces which 
otherwise would disappear. This cement, after it was hard, was worked down even with 
the adjacent surfaces. The Effigy was then bedded on a York slab cut to the exact size of 
the plinth, varying from two to three inches in thickness, and where the figure Was in several 
pieces, piece by piece was laid down and bedded separately, and the joints afterwards filled 
in with the cement. There now remained but to add the missing portions and replace those 
parts which were found, after removing the paint, to be rude additions in plaster or Caen 
stone, and in one or two instances of a bright green cement. These repairs were generally 
done in marble or stone to match the Effigy, following, where it existed, the original outline, 
and joining with the cement. In the case of De Magnaville only, where the plinth was 
found to be of great thickness — sufficient was sawn from underneath to restore its wide 
plinth, and other parts of the same Effigy. After the removal of these figures from the 
Church, it appeared that one side of their plinths, with but two exceptions, had been cut 
away, evidently the work of those who had placed them in the too closely packed divisions 
they till lately occupied. These restorations were generally made good in stone and marble. 
In restoring the features the greatest care was taken to follow out and preserve each line 
of the original. The outline of the nose was the only doubtful part, half the nostrils or less 
always remained. As the Author had expected, he found in almost every instance ample 
authority for adding the missing parts.* 

In the following description of the Plates it has in many cases been found impossible 
to describe, with the minuteness and precision the Author desired, the extent of decay and 
restoration. It will however, it is trusted, suffice for those interested in these figures to be 
assured that no part of the originals was removed, and that, on carefully examining the 
Effigies, the extent of every restoration may be traced. 

It is a generally received opinion that Monumental Effigies closely resembled, in size, 
costume, and feature, the persons intended to be pourtrayed. Although some of these 
Effigies appear of gigantic stature, skeletons of unusual size were found while the Church 
was undergoing repair. The Monumental Effigy of King Henry the Second, still at 
Fontevrault, exactly accorded in costume with the particulars of his lying in state as given 

* The exceptions are that, for want of better authority, the sword-guard of the Effigy, Plate 8, was copied from 
that in Plate 6, of the swords of the Effigies in Plates 7 and 8 there were only traces of the original length of the 
sheaths anjji small portions of the upper parts of the swords, and the spurs in Plate 9 were taken from those of a 
former restoration, with some assistance from those in Plate 4. 
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by Matthew Paris, who says, “ he was arrayed in the royal investments, having a golden 
crown upon the head and gloves on the hands, boots wrought with gold on the feet, and 
spurs, a great ring on the finger and a sceptre in the hand, and girt with a sword; he lay 
with his face uncovered.”* The expressive features, full of individual character and detail 
id these Effigies, clearly mark them as being portraits. There is much fine character in 
those of the Effigy in Plate 6, and the face of the Effigy in Plate 4 resembles a copy from a 
mask taken after death. 

How far the different positions in which Monumental Effigies were sculptured denoted 
events in the life of the deceased the Author will not presume to say, but it has been 
supposed that the attitudes in many instances were used, to some extent, in lieu of 
inscriptions. Thus the crossing the legs, we are told, implied a vow taken by the Crusader. 
The hands in prayer, that he died a natural death, and an earnest Christian. The drawing 
the sword, that he died in action ; sheathing it, that he died after vanquishing his enemies. 
The lion at the feet indicated valour — The dragon, sin. 

It was not thought advisable to replace these Monuments in the situations they had 
occupied from the beginning of the last century, or earlier, until the recent restoration. 
Eight of them now lie under the Round Tower in two divisions of four each, viz. those in 
Plates 2, 3, 4, and 5, on the north side, and those in Plates 6, 7, 8, and 9, on the south 
side, — in pairs. The figure, Plate 10, is on the south side, near to the wall, and the only 
remaining coped stone coffin-lid occupies the corresponding situation on the north side. 
They all lie with the feet to the east, and about three inches from the ground. The Effigy 
of the Bishop is placed in a newly-constructed recess in the south wall of the choir, near 
the Piscina ; it formerly lay by the same wall immediately in front of its present position, 
and not recessed as it now is. The feet lie to the east as formerly ; it is raised on a new 
plinth about six inches above the stone seat. The coffin is under the Effigy. 

* For a faithful representation of this Effigy, and an account of a similar coincidence between the Effigy 
of King John on the lid of his coffin and his body within it, when discovered a few years since, see Stothard’s 
Monuments. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 


PLATE 1. 

This coffin-lid is of Purbeck marble, and probably one of the three coped stones mentioned 
by Stow and Dugdale. It is likewise called en-dos-dane , from its form. A transverse section 
of it is triangular. The ridge or bar is terminated at the upper end by a lion’s, and at 
the lower by a lamb’s head ; and two recurved foliations of early English character spring 
from near the middle, the whole together presenting somewhat the appearance of a cross. 
The mouldings are simple and elegant. 

The surface was much decayed. Part of the sides and upper end had been cut away, 
and the two heads were much reduced. The foliations remained nearly perfect. No 
appearance of inscription or original colour was found upon it. 

It now lies by itself on the north side of the ‘ Round,’ near to the stone seat. 


PLATE 2. 

This Effigy of a Knight is of Purbeck marble, rudely sculptured, and in lower relief 
than any of the others. It represents the deceased in armour. The hood which covers the 
head and neck is plain, and no trace of mail was found upon it. There were two hollows 
on the plinth, one on each side of the head, with remains of metal fastenings, which are 
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conjectured to have received some covering to protect that part of the Effigy.* There is 
no cushion under the head. The surcoat reaches to the knee, and covers the armour of 
the body so that no part of it appears. The shield covers the hip after a fashion approaching 
to the French usage of the thirteenth century, though not quite the same. The arm seems 
holding the shield, but to be lowered or extended along the side. In the French Effigies 
the shield is commonly hung over the sword-hilt. The guige and sword-belt are plain. 
The arms, hands, and legs are covered with ring-mail, represented by rows of curved lines, 
each row a little apart from those which are adjacent to it, and the curves turned to right 
and left alternately. The toes point upwards. The whole figure has a flat and stiff 
appearance. 

The state of decay and dilapidation on this figure exceeded that of any of the others. 
The whole of the upper part of the face to the lower points of the eyes, nose, and mouth, 
the most prominent portions of the right arm, shield, and surcoat, had perished ; and the*' 
feet and legs nearly to the surcoat had been replaced with Caen stone. 

The only traces of colour which remained were some gilding on the parts of the 
hood near to the features, and on the armour of the fragments of the original legs ; small 
quantities of red on the under surface of the surcoat, and a little green on parts of the 
plinth. 

This Effigy is now the outer figure of the upper pair of the four on the north side under 
the Round Tower. 


PLATE 3. 

This cross-legged Effigy of Geoffrey dr Magnaville, Earl of Essex, is of 
Sussex marble, and represents him in ring-mail. The hauberk and surcoat descend below 
the knee. This is believed to be the only example of a monumental effigy with the tall 
cylindrical flat-topped helmet over the hood of mail. King Henry the Second is represented, 
on his great seal, wearing such a helmet, with a similar appendage passing down each side 
of the face and under the chin. Strutt (about 1796) represented this helmet with a half 

* One of these has been reopened since the drawing was made, so as to show the metal fastening. 
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nasal, covering only the upper part of the nose* No part of it remained, though there is 
some appearance of a fracture. The shield is curious : Gough describes it as the earliest 
example known of sculptured armorial bearings on a monumental effigy in England, 
(Sepulchral Monuments, vol. i. part 1 .) Stothard considers that the date of this piece of 
sculpture is not prior to the end of the twelfth century. Camden, Stow, and Weever make 
no mention of this Earl as represented among these Effigies. The Chronicle of Walden 
Abbey says, that on his promotion he augmented his family distinction by adding to his 
shield an escarbuncle, (see also Gough, vol. i. part 1) ; which is a charge consisting of eight 
rays, four of them making a common cross, and the other four a saltier. This charge is on 
the shield, and is represented raised on a diapered field, with three plain spaces left, 
somewhat resembling a fess dancette. The head rests on a well-filled lozenge-shaped 
cushion. The upper lip is without any moustache ; of the absence of which this and the 
Effigy in Plate 10 are the only instances among these figures. The legs, though thin and 
wasted, appear easy and natural. 

The mutilation and decay of this figure were very considerable. The plinth, which was 
nearly one foot wider than any of the others, had been cut away on one side. The nose 
was gone, and the other features were much worn. The upper parts of the right arm and 
hand, the surcoat, the shield, the two belts, the spurs, and the under-parts of the feet, were 
much decayed; and the figure, from the crown of the helmet through the body to the 
knee, was divided into two large pieces. 

A little light green was found on the plinth, and small portions of vermillion on the 
under surface of the surcoat. 

This Effigy is now the inner figure of the upper pair of the four on the north side under 
the Round Tower. 

The Geoffrey de Magnaville, or Mandaville, represented in this Effigy, was grandson 
of the famous Knight of that name, who fought under William, Duke of Normandy, at 
the battle of Hastings, and was, in consequence of his valour and fidelity, rewarded by 
the Conqueror with numerous lordships. These descended to his son William, who married 
Margaret, daughter of Eudo Dapifer, or Steward to the King. Geoffrey was their son and 
heir, and in the fifth year of King Stephen was fined for the livery of his inheritance, and 
was created by royal charter Earl of Essex. Matilda also constituted him Earl, and made 
him hereditary sheriff of London, Middlesex, and Hertford. He was suddenly seized and 
imprisoned by Stephen, and obtained his release by giving up the Tower, of which he was 
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hereditary constable. On procuring his enlargement he raised the standard of rebellion, and 
being joined by the adventurous and discontented, soon found himself at the head of a very 
considerable army. With these he laid waste the royal domains, pillaged the King’s 
adherents, took and sacked the town of Cambridge, devastated the surrounding country, 
and stormed several royal castles. He also committed the most sacrilegious excesses at 
Ramsey Abbey, for which impiety he was excommunicated. He afterwards laid siege to the 
royal castle of Burwell, where he received his death wound in the head by an arrow. On 
the approach of death it is said that he repented bitterly of his evil deeds, but sought in 
vain for ecclesiastical aid and benediction; at this juncture some Knights Templars, finding 
him humble and contrite, took him under their protection. After he had expired, his body 
was conveyed by the Knights to the Old Temple at London ; but fearing to give him 
Christian burial, as he had died excommunicated, they put the body in lead, and hung it 
upon a tree in their orchard. Some years afterward, his absolution having been obtained 
through the exertions and at the cost of the Prior William of Walden Abbey, which Abbey 
this Geoffrey had founded, the monks applied for the body, but the Templars, upon hearing 
thereof, took it down and buried it in their own cemetery, at the New Temple, in the porch 
before the western door of the Church. See MSS. in the Library of the Royal Society, 
Nos. 29 and 51, written by the Monks of Walden Abbey. 

He has been variously spoken of; William of Newbury describes him as a most 
ferocious man; Hovenden as a man of the highest probity, but irreligious; while the monks 
of Walden laud him as a pious man, and endowed with many virtues. He married in 
early life the lady Roisia de Vere, of the family of the Earls of Oxford, who in her old age 
led an ascetic life, and constructed for herself a singular cell near Royston, which was 
curiously discovered in the year 1742. It was a circular recess of large dimensions, hewn 
out of chalk; and on the walls were rudely sculptured figures in relief of saints, martyrs, 
crucifixes, and historical subjects, supposed to have been her work. The account was 
published by Dr. Stukeley, Cambridge, 1795. 


PLATE 4. 

This Effigy of a Knight Crusader is of Purbeck marble, and represents the deceased 
in ring-mail. The eyes are closed, and the hands as well as the legs are crossed. The 
armour of the head appears formed of a plain material, which fits closely to the head, 
face, and chin, and completely covers the mouth, leaving only a part of the brow, eyes, and 
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ttose exposed.* Over this, or forming part of it, is a low convex cap or coif, apparently of 
plate, with a two-inch band. The head rests on an oblong flat cushion. The upper part of 
the surcoat of this and the following figure is free from folds, and projects stiffly over the 
shoulders, as if quilted or lined with leather or some stout substance. The guige and 
sword-belt are ornamented with tranverse bars and quatrefoils alternately. The waist-belt 
is very narrow. The sword is upon the right side, as in the case of the Effigies in 
Plates 3 and 5, for which reason Mr. Stothard thought them to be of very early date ; but 
probably little reliance can be placed on this circumstance as shewing the age of the figure. 
The ring-mail throughout is in large coils and deeply cut. 

This Effigy was in a fine state of preservation. The defects were trifling. The 
principal restoration was in the plinth, which is the only one that does not taper. The tip 
of the nose was worn off, and there were some small decays on the surcoat, shield, legs, 
spurs, and spur-straps, and the end of the scabbard was gone. 

A considerable quantity of gilding was found on the upper surface of the surcoat, and 
small quantities of red on the under surface and edges, and crimson lake on the cushion 
under the head. The spurs had been gilt, and the spur-traps painted red. 

This Effigy is now the outer figure of the lower pair on the north side under the Round 
Tower. 


PLATE 5. 

This Effigy of a Knight is of Purbeck marble, and in size and general appearance 
resembles that in Plate 4. The armour, however, differs from it and all the others in 
one marked particular, being cut angularly and lengthwise. Some have thought it to be a 
conventional mode of representing the ring-mail ,* others, from its extreme sharpness in parts, 
have supposed it might be a variety of the mascle armour, the mascles being set together 
edgeways like the rings. The head and neck are covered with a hood of corresponding 
mail ; and instead of the coif-de-mail, the top of the head is covered with a low convex 
cap or coif, apparently of plate, banded, like that of the Effigy in Plate 4. The head 
also rests on an oblong flat cushion. The features are youthful, and the profile bears a 
strong resemblance to that of the Effigy in Plate 4, as also does the surcoat and the 

* The Effigy of William Longespee, Earl of Salisbury, in Salisbury Cathedral, is represented with a hood of ring- 
mail which covers the mouth in a similar manner. 
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arrangement of the belts. The mouth is cut sharp and angular, but withal pleasing. 
The hands are placed together in prayer. The shield is long, but does not terminate 
so sharply, nor are the belts so richly studded, nor the surcoat quite so long as in the former 
Effigy. The legs are strait and rather small. Under the feet are two grotesque heads, with 
woolly hair and thick lips. 

The upper part of the hands, the tip of the nose, and the guard of the sword were 
gone, and the right side of the plinth was cut away. The right foot and leg to below the 
knee, and the lower piece of the scabbard were off, but remained. The edges of the shield, 
surcoat, cushion, and armour were slightly decayed in places. 

The surcoat had on it some traces of light green, and a spot or two of gold appeared 
in parts. The edges were red. The head-cushion was crimson lake, with some appearance 
of chequer ; but this might be accidental. The waist-belt was red ; the spurs were richly gilt ; 
the spur-straps red. The hair of the grotesque heads was brown, and their lips red. 

This Effigy is now the inner figure of the lower pair on the north side under the Round 
Tower. These two Effigies were in a better state of preservation than any of the others. 


PLATE 6. 


This is now supposed to be the Effigy of William Mareschal the Elder, Earl 
of Pembroke. It is of Sussex marble, and represents the deceased in ring-mail, strait- 
legged, and in rather low relief. The hood of ring-mail has the courses of the rings running 
lengthwise. There is no coif of mail, nor any appearance of the fastenings of the hood. 
The head rests on a flat eight-sided cushion. The features, although aged, are handsome 
and full of character. The mail-glove appears divided at the Angers ; the only example of 
this, although several of the Effigies are believed to be of a later date. The surcoat, which 
falls considerably below the knee, is drawn up on the left side, exposing to view part of the 
hauberk, and is conflned at the waist without an external belt appearing. In front of the 
neck is a circular broach, which seems not to fasten any opening, but to gather up a portion 
of the surcoat. The shield is not so long as those represented in Plates 4 and 5, and lies 
more over the body. On the upper comer is a small copper plug, by which was probably 
attached the inscription read by Camden, Comes Pembrochice. The guige and sword-belt 
are broad and plain. The scabbard is on the left side, partly covered by the shield. The 
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sword is firmly held in the right hand, and thrust through the head of a maneless lion, 
which serves as a rest for the feet of the figure. The upper part of the plinth about the 
pillow is enriched by clusters of foliage. 

This Effigy was broken transversely into four pieces. Half the nose lengthwise, the 
middle of the blade of the sword, the lower part of the scabbard, the right side of the 
sword-guard, and half of the hilt were gone. There were small defects also on various 
parts of the foliage, cushion, surcoat, shield, and chain-mail. 

Some traces of crimson remained on the outer surface of the surcoat, of light green on 
the under surface, and of orange on the lion at the feet. 

This Effigy is now the outer figure of the upper pair on the south side under the 
Round Tower. 

This nobleman was son and heir to John Mareschal, Lord of Stringul, and derived his 
surname from his ancestor’s exercising the office of Marshal. He was the faithful supporter 
of the Plantagenets. Prince Henry, eldest son of Henry the Second, on his death-bed, 
gave to him, as his most faithful and attached friend, his cross to carry to Jerusalem.* He 
was present at the coronation of Richard the First, on which occasion he bore the royal 
sceptre-f King Richard, the same year (1189), gave him in marriage Isabel de Clare, the 
daughter and heiress of Richard de Clare, surnamed Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke ; and 
granted him the Earldom with this illustrious lady.J He became afterwards the great 
negociator between John and the Barons, enjoying the confidence and esteem of both 
parties. In company with, the Grand Prior of the Temple, Brother Amaric, he attended 
the King to Runnymede, where, at their earnest entreaties, the monarch signed Magna 
Charta.§ After the death of John in the midst of civil wars and foreign invasion, he was 
appointed Protector to the youthful King Henry the Third ; and by his wisdom and valour, 
council and courage, within little more than twelve months he recovered the entire pos- 
session of the kingdom from the French, and brought back the English to their allegiance.|| 
Having secured the young King in quiet and peaceable possession of the throne, he died, 
at an advanced age, at his manor of Caversham, near Reading, a. d. 1219, leaving behind 
him the reputation of having been one of the most distinguished men among his contem- 
poraries. His body was first taken to Reading Abbey, and placed in the choir of the church, 

* Hovenden, ad. ann. p. 620. + lb. p. 655. t Selden’s Tit. of Honour, p. 677. 

§ Matt. Par. p. 237. || lb. p. 289. 
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and high mass celebrated with great solemnity ; after which it was brought to Westminster, 
where service was again performed ; and on the following day it was borne in state to the 
Temple Church, and solemnly entombed on Ascension Day, a. d. 1219.* 


PLATE 7. 

This is now believed to be the Effigy of William Mareschaethe younger, Earl of 
Pembroke. In its former state it was conjectured to be the great Earl of Pembroke ; but on 
clearing away the paint and dirt, the countenance was found to be too youthful, — a circum- 
stance which had been remarked by Gough (Sepulchral Monuments, p. 51) ; and Sir Samuel 
Meyrick, in his work on Ancient Armour, p. 118, questions the supposition on the ground 
of the armour being in its style too recent for the father. The charge on the shield leaves 
no doubt of its being one of the Pembrokes, and an embattled tower under the cushion 
seems to identify it with him who was governor of the King’s Castles of Cardigan and 
Carmarthen. It is of Reigate or fire stone, and represents a youthful knight in ring-mail, 
cross-legged, in high relief and elaborately sculptured. The head rests on an elongated 
rectangular cushion, under which, peculiar to itself, is the embattled tower above-mentioned, 
sloped, recessed, and moulded. The mail throughout is composed of fine rings. The 
hood is filletted round the face, and fastened at the left side near the temple with a small 
strap and buckle ; above it is a coif of mail with a plain flat inch band passing over the 
forehead and round the head. Both in this and the Effigy next described, the courses of the 
rings in the coif form a spiral at the crown. The hauberk is rather short and a little opened 
at the bottom. The surcoat is long and flowing, but nearly plain over the shoulders. The 
guige and the sword and waist-belts are plain. The shield, which is shorter than most of 
the others, is supported at the upper corner by a squirrel, and charged with a Lion rampant, 
the bearing of the family. The right arm is raised in the act' of sheathing the sword. 
Chaussons, or breeches, of some stout material, cover the thighs and knees, and are secured 
below by a narrow strap and buckle.f The mail is confined at the wrists by a strap and 
buckle, the former passing through the rings at intervals. The legs are well shaped, and 
the feet rest upon a maned lion. The spurs in this and Plate 10 only, have three straps, 

* Matt. Par. p. 304. 

f Similar chaussons occur in the Effigy of Robert Curthose, Duke of Normandy, in Gloucester Cathedral. 
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which are attached to two rings at the ends of the shanks.. One strap passes under the foot, 
and the other two meet and are buckled over the instep. The spurs in the other Effigies are 
fastened by a single strap, which passes through an aperture at the end of each shank, and 
buckles on the top of the instep. 

The principal defects were the nose, the right hand and part of the left, the sword 
from the hilt downwards, one entire side of the plinth, a portion of the upper part of the 
shield, for which a piece of stone had long ago been substituted but never worked down. 
The decays, although numerous, were not deep. 

More colour was found upon this than on any of the other figures. Traces of a . 
delicate flesh colour remained on the face. The embattled tower had some red left on it ; 
the mouldings some light green. In the two longitudinal recesses on the sides of the 
cushion fragments of blue or violet glass remained. Traces of gilding appeared on the. ring- 
mail throughout, excepting those rings which passed over the narrow bands at the coif and 
wrists, which, with the band at the coif, appeared to have been blue. The buckles, spurs, 
and squirrel had also been gilt. There were some traces of red on the field of the shield, 
but none remained on the lion.* The outer surface of the surcoat had upon it considerable 
remains of crimson lake ; the under side, of light blue. There remained on the edges of the 
belts some red, and some orange on the plinth near the feet. 

This Effigy is now the inner figure of the upper pair on the south side under the Round 

* 

Tower. 

William Mareschal the younger was the eldest of the five sons of the great Earl 
of Pembroke, and succeeded to the title on the death of his father, a. d. 1219. He 
married Eleanor, daughter of King John, and was consequently brother-in-law to Henry III. 
He nevertheless took part with the other barons in demanding of John Magna Charta. On 
that monarch’s death he became a staunch adherent to King Henry, and greatly distinguished 
himself in Wales by defeating Prince Llewellen in a decisive battle. He was made governor 
of the castles of Cardigan and Carmarthen, and received various marks of royal favour. 
He died a. d. 1231, and was buried on the 14th April in the Temple Church, by the side 
of his father, the king attending his funeral. Matthew Paris, p. 368. 


* The arms commonly ascribed to the Marshals, Earls of Pembroke, are party per pale or and vert, a lion 
rampant gules. See Stothard’s Monuments. 
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PLATE 8. 

This is now considered to be the Effigy of Gilbert Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke, 
from the general resemblance it bears to that last described. It is also of Reigate or fire 
stone, in high relief, and represents a young knight in ring-mail, with the legs crossed. 
The hood, which is covered with a coif of mail, seems fastened by a tie, as two ends appear, 
but no buckle. A strap or fillet runs round the face through the rings at intervals. The 
surcoat is long. No belt appears at the waist, the folds of the surcoat appear to fall over it. 
The guige is enriched with small shields.* The sword-belt is ornamented with bars only. 
The mode of fastening the buckle on to the belt is well shewn. The shield is long and plain. 
The sword-hilt is in the form of a scallop shell. The Knight is in the act of drawing the 
sword from the scabbard. Between the hauberk and surcoat is a plain thick under-garment, 
fastened with straps or clasps which appear under the arms; probably some kind of 
haqueton. If the Effigy in Plate 7 has the like, the mode of fastening it does not appear. 
The feet are treading on a winged dragon, which is biting the spur-strap of the left foot. 
The action throughout this figure is more energetic and less elegant than that of the former 
figure. In both, and only in these two, the left leg is crossed over the right. The buckle 
attached to the sword-belt has a roller for the strap to run upon. 

The defects were as follows : — The right hand was broken off, but not gone ; the left, 
excepting the tip of the fingers, had long since been replaced with plaster of Paris, which 
covered the tips of the fingers that remained. This repair wrongly represented the chain- 
mail as divided at the fingers. The sword hilt and scabbard from below the left hand were 
gone, and also the snout and tongue of the dragon. The left leg was off, the dragon was 
broken in several pieces, and one side of the plinth was gone. 

There remained some traces of colour, which showed the face to have been delicately 
tinted, the surcoat gilt, the scabbard red, the spurs gilt, the spur-straps red, the dragon in 
parts green, its jaws red, the band over the brow, and the ground of the guige blue, the 
lower part of the shield gilt, but without the appearance of any device on it. 

This Effigy is now the outer figure of the lower pair on the south side under the 
Round Tower. 

* Similar shields are on the surcoat of the enamelled Effigy of William de Valance, Earl of Pembroke, in 
Westminster Abbey. 
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Gilbert Mareschal was the third son of the Protector, and succeeded to the earldom 
on the death of his brother Richard in Ireland, who is spoken of by Matthew Paris as “ the 
flower of the chivalry of that time.” Gilbert had restitution of his lands, which the king had 
seized from Richard for favouring the Welsh. He married Margaret, daughter of the King 
of Scotland, and was a great promoter of the Crusades. For five years he continued in 
favour with the king, but, falling under his displeasure, his lands were seized, and he lived 
for a while in great privacy. At a great meeting of the Knights at Northampton, he took 
an oath on the high altar of the Church of All Saints to proceed without delay to Palestine ; 
but his intention was frustrated by the hand of death. He had proclaimed a tournament 
to be holden at Ware, near Hertford, at which place, when many of the nobility and gentry 
were assembled, he was thrown from his saddle, and received from the horse a blow on the 
chest, from the effects of which he died a few hours afterwards at the monastery at Hertford. 
His entrails were buried at the Abbey Church at Hertford with the entrails of one Sir 
Robert Say, Knight, a gallant gentleman slain in the same exercise ; but his body was 
brought to London and interred in the Temple Church, near to his father and brother, a. d. 
1241. — Matthew Paris, p. 483. 


PLATE 9. 

This Effigy of a Knight Crusader is of Purbeck marble, and represents the 
deceased in ring-mail, with the legs crossed and the right hand on his breast. The 
head, which rests on a four-pointed cushion well-raised and drawn out at the four corners, 
is gracefully inclined to the right, and is covered with a hood of mail only. The courses 
of the rings run lengthwise, as in Plate 6. A strap or fillet passes through the inner 
circle of rings about the face, as in the Effigy, Plate 8. The fastening of the hood 
does not appear ; probably it has been broken off. The ring-mail is in large coils and well 
cut ; and both hauberk and surcoat fall below the knee, the latter in graceful folds. The 
shield is short, rounded on the front edge, and has a ridge down the middle. The top 
of the surcoat has a border. The guige is narrow and plain ; the sword-belt broader, and 
studded with small knobs, set in rows of three each. The buckle is plain and large. The 
sword is partly lost under the shield, and rests in the right hand. The hilt is rounded, 
and the lower part of the scabbard tipped. No waist belt appears. 

The original feet, parts of the legs, and upper corner of the shield were gone, but had 
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been replaced with Caen stone. Some traces, however, of the original outlines of the legs 
and feet remained on the fragments of the plinth. The hood, cushion, face, surcoat, 
(particularly about the shoulders and lower folds,) the belts, buckles, scabbard, and ring-mail 
throughout, were much decayed in places. 

There remained some traces of deep red on portions of the under part of the surcoat, 
the cushion, and protected parts of the scabbard and belts. 

This Effigy is now the inner figure of the lower pair on the south side under the Round 
Tower. 

This Effigy corresponds much more nearly than the figure in the next plate with what 
may be supposed to be an effigy of that Robert de Ros surnamed Fursan, who gave 
to the Templars his Manor of Ribstane, and died a. d. 1227. 


PLATE 10. 

This Effigy of a De Ros has of late years been commonly believed to be that of the 
Robert Lord de Ros surnamed Fursan, who died in 1227.* It is, however, classed by Sir 
Samuel Meyrick as a work of the reign of Edward I., and many parts of the following 
description will be found to accord with this opinion. It is sculptured in a close 
and very durable Yorkshire stone, called Roach Abbey Stone, and is the smallest figure 
of the number. It represents the deceased in chain-mail; being the only instance of 
chain-mail among these Effigies. The head is uncovered, showing a profusion of hair ; the 
eyes look upwards, the hands are raised in prayer, and the legs are crossed. The head 
rests on two cushions : the upper and smaller one is of an oval shape. The hood is dropped 
upon the neck and shoulder in the form of a ruff. In its former state of dirt Pennant 
mistook it for a monk’s cowl. The surcoat reaches nearly to the ankle, and is open in the 
lower part at the sides and in front to above the knee, and has sleeves extending below 
the elbow. This drapery is admirably composed and executed. The guige is broad and 
plain. The shield is charged with three water bougets, still the arms of the De Ros family. 

* At the time the plates were struck off, the information which led to the conviction that this Effigy does not 
represent the above-mentioned Robert Lord de Ros had not been obtained ; and hence that name and date appear 
on the plate. 
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A narrow belt is fastened round the waist with a buckle, and falls below the knee. Two 
small straps confine the mail at the wrists. The sword-belt is enriched with four lions’ 
heads, and holes are pierced between them for the tongue of the buckle. The scabbard is 
ornamented with a quatrefoil, and tipped. Chaussons, or some other protection of a very 
peculiar kind, appear, which, as they are only seen at the knees, have been mistaken for 
poleyns or knee-caps. They seem strengthened by ribs of metal. Closely fitting chausses 
of chain-mail cover the legs and feet. The latter rest on a maned lion. The spurs are 
single-pointed, and are represented as jewelled. The straps are three, and are attached as 
those in Plate 7. These straps are pierced with holes at regular distances. 

The defects in this Effigy were not great, but troublesome to repair from the hardness 
of the stone. The nose, the right lock of hair, a small part of the shield, the lower part 
of the scabbard, and a small portion of the plinth were gone ; and the upper surface of the 
mail which covered the hands and legs was nearly rubbed away in the exposed parts. 

No colour whatever was found on it. 

This Effigy now lies by itself on the south side of the ‘ Round,’ near to the 
stone seat. 

The Robert Lord de Ros, whose Effigy this was for some time supposed to be, succeeded 
to the title and estates at the early age of thirteen, and in the second year of the reign 
of Richard I. a. d. 1190. He paid one thousand marks to the King for the livery of 
his lands. On the accession of King John he was an especial favourite of that monarch, 
but joined the Barous in obtaining Magna Charta. Upon the death of John, through the 
influence and persuasions of the great Earl of Pembroke, he was induced to adhere to the 
youthful King Henry, from whom he received various marks of royal favour. In John’s 
• reign, being sent with letters to William the Lion, King of Scotland, to escort that monarch 
to England, he fell in love with and married Isabella, the daughter of the Scottish monarch, 
by whom he had two sons, William and Robert. He gave Helmsley Castle to the first, and 
to the other the castle of Werke. His death took place a. d. 1227. He must consequently 
have lived to the age of fifty years. Matthew Paris does not speak of his burial. Dugdale, 
Monasticon, p. 728, says, “ factus est Templarius et Londini est sepultus,” while Dugdale’s 
Baronage states that he died 1227, and was buried in the Temple Church. In the 
Monasticon, is given a copy of his grant of Ribstane and other properties to the Templars, 
<f together with his body for interment.” As this Effigy was not in the Temple Church 
till about 1682, there is no reason to think it the Effigy of the Robert Lord de Ros above- 
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mentioned. It is probably tbe Effigy of one of his descendants. Dugdale, in his Baronage, 
vol. i. pp. 547-550, mentions the following burials in Kirkham Priory, of members of the 
De Ros family : William de Ros, son of Robert Fursan, alias Ros, who died in the 42d of 
Henry III. ; Robert, son of William, who died in 1285 ; William, son of the last-mentioned 
Robert, who died in 1317 ; and William, son of the last-mentioned William, who died 
in 1342. One of these in point of time would more nearly correspond with the 
supposed date of this Effigy. 


PLATE 11. 

In an arched recess recently constructed at the south side of the choir, close to the 
elegant double piscina, reposes the figure of a Bishop in his vestments, and mitred, with 
a pastoral staff ; the whole beautifully sculptured in a rich block of Purbeck marble. The 
architectural ornament of the canopy about the head may assist in assigning a date to the 
figure. The deceased is represented with the chasuble, dalmatic, and amice. About the 
neck and feet is distinctly seen the alb ; the sleeves of which appear in the smaller folds 
close to the gloves. The two ends of the stole are shown above the feet, which rest on 
a winged dragon.* There is a maniple on the left arm. The staff is turned inwards, and 
is beautifully enriched with trefoil ornament. Attached to it is an o'rarium or scarf, which 
falls gracefully downwards. The hands are gloved, and the right hand, on the middle finger 
of which is the ring, is raised in the act of benediction. The face is full and round, and 
the features expressive. The head rests on a cushion. The inful ae or pendents of the mitre 
are seen at the back of the head, falling over the shoulders. Above the canopy are two 
angels : the one on the right bears a censer ; that on the left has the hands raised in prayer. 
The execution of this Effigy is elaborate throughout, in all the details of the costume. 

The defects were trifling. The tops of the canopy, finials, and mitre were gone ; and 
also the thumb of the right hand, the lower folds of the chasuble, the feet, the upper part 
of the dragon’s head, and one entire side of the plinth. The upper part of the pastoral 
staff was detached, and the portion of the figure towards the feet much decayed. No colour 
was found upon it. 

* The plate represents the staff as impinging on the head of the dragon. The Author is convinced from numerous 
other instances that such was the position of the staff : but in the restoration he was not satisfied that sufficient 
authority for this remained on the effigy itself. 
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This Effigy, like some of those in the ‘ Round,’ has given rise to various conjectures. 
Some have supposed it to represent Heraclius, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, who, in February 
1 1 85, consecrated the circular part of the Church ; but it has more generally been thought 
to be Silvester de Everdon, a bishop of Carlisle, who died in 1254. Nichol (History of 
Leicestershire, vol. iii. p. 945,) tells us that Brown Willis ascribed it to the last-named 
prelate. Malcolm (Londinium Redivivum, vol. ii. p. 294,) without question or comment 
follows this opinion. Brown Willis, in his work on Cathedrals, p. 291, conjectures that 
Silvester de Everdon was buried at Carlisle; but probably the communication made to 
Mr. Nichol was the result of subsequent information. Dugdale mentions this Effigy as 
“ a very ancient monument of a Bishop in gray marble, whereon is his shape, vested, and 
mitred, excellently cut ; but no inscription thereon Origines Juridiciales, p. 176. By 
comparison with other similar known effigies, the date is certainly not so early as Heraclius, 
and the form of benediction is that of the Western Church; nor does it seem probable that 
he would have received interment here, as he left the kingdom in disgust, and died in 
Palestine. On the other hand, it corresponds closely with the age of Silvester de Everdon, 
who was elected Bishop of Carlisle 1246, but not consecrated till February 5, 1247. He 
was keeper of the Great Seal to Henry III. about that time. This Bishop is mentioned 
several times by Matthew Paris, who tells us (p. 884) that he died on the third of the 
ides of May 1254, in consequence of a fall whilst riding a mettlesome horse, but does not 
name the place of his death or burial. He is stated, in Hutchinson’s History of Cumberland, 
vol. ii. p. 621, to have protected the rights of his bishoprick with ardour, and in his 
political character was highly respected. He opposed the innovations and encroachments 
which the Crown attempted against the privileges of the Church, particularly that in the 
election of Bishops, (Pryn, vol. ii. p. 795,) and was one of those prelates who pronounced 
before the King the anathema with bell, book, and candle, against those who infringed 
the liberties of England. 

Towards the close of the year 1810, this tomb was opened, and beneath the figure was 
a large stone coffin, having a circular cavity to receive the head of the corpse. Within 
this coffin was found a skeleton wrapped in sheet lead, with several pieces of a pastoral 
staff", fragments of clothing, and garments wrought with gold tissue. There were also portions 
of the remains of an infant found lying at the feet of the Bishop.* The dust in the coffin 
was carefully sifted in the hope of discovering an episcopal ring, but without success. It 


* Sand ford, in his Genealogies of the Kings, states that William Plantagenet, fifth son of Henry III., died in 
infancy, and received interment in this Church, a. d. 1256; or within two years after the death of this Bishop. 
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was thought that the tomb had been previously examined, as the sheet lead, part of which 
had perished, had been divided longitudinally with some coarse-cutting instrument. — Jekyll’s 
Facts and Observations relating to the Temple Church. This tomb was again opened during 
the recent repairs of the Church, and the skeleton, wrapped in the sheet lead, was found still 
to be in an excellent state of preservation. 
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